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WHEE wy aN ai nw wa ) AAT MER, is devoured with equal avidity as turnips. It has | 70 cents a load; carriage, mixing and piling in- 


“RU TA BAGA INDICTED. 


ff >It will be seen by the subjoined article from 
the Maine Farmer, that Ruta Baga has beer, indict- 
ed. We bespeak fer it a fair trial before unjustly 
sentenced. In English husbandry, ruza baga ranks 
among the cardinal crops. Its culture there, it is 
true, is more adv: intagesus than it can be with 
us, owing to favorable circumstances of climate, 
by which they are enabled to feed off the crop 
where it grows. ‘The advantages of this are 
obviously great ;—but, notwithstanding this, we 
think the crop with us has more merits than faults. 
We cannot think it should be discarded—certainly 
not without stronger evidence against its claims te 
cultivation tkan that as yet adduced. 

The bill of indictment below, charges ruta baga 
with being deficient in nutritive properties in pro- 
portion to its bulk: secondly, that the ground has 
to be made richer for its growth than for any other 
crop; and, thirdly, that it leaves the land in a 
poorer state for a succeeding crop than any other 
vegetable. 

The two last of these specific charges, we think, 
lack evidence to sustain them: the first we will 
not dispute. If ruta baga is obnoxious to the two 
latter charges in the count, we cannot conceive 
why several sagacious farmers, whom we have in 


our mind’s eye, should have so long cultiveted the | 
If 


vegetable, and still seta high value upon it. 
its culture is not profitable—if it does not pay— 
we should think they weuld have been among the 
first to discover the fact. However, if the charges 
specified to the prejudice of Ruta Baga’s character, 
be well founded, we hope the evidence requisite to 
sustain them will be produced: if not, let judg- 
ment be entered for the defendant :— . 


From the Maine Farmer. 


RUTA BAGA AS FOOD FOR CATTLE. 


Mr Holmes—1 see by your remarks in the last 
Farmer, that the merits of the Ruta Baga have 
been called in question, and that it bas already fall- 

n from the high estimation in which it was once 
held, and is now but little cultivated. 


profitable, you have net given us any account. 
Yet there may be sufficient reason for not cultivat- 


ing it very extensively, without practicing the old | 


proverb that, “ when one is found going down hill. 
every one must give him a push.” Much of its fa- 
vor has arisen from the great fondness which has 
been manifested for it by cattle. They are not, 
however, more fond of the ruta baga than of most 
other suceulent food, which is very naturally ac- 
counted for, as all the juices are retained, in addi- 
tion to the organic matter, and it is fed to cattle at 


a time of year when they are confined exclusively. 


to dry fodder. This, I think, must account for the 
fonduess of cattle for ruta baga, rather than any 


extraordinary nourishing qualities which it may | 


possess, as apples, potatoes, and beets, and any oth- 
er succulent food, given them in the winter season, 


been found, by chemists, that about nine parts in 
ten of turnips, are water, while most other vegeta- 
bles of the grain kind, average nearly reversed 
proportions of water :.nd organic matters, contain- 
ing about fifteeu or eighteen parts of water, and 


eightyfive of organic matters. This, certainly, is 
fair evidence against turnips, that is, jf Liebig 


knows any thing. 

Another item in the indictment is, that the 
ground has to be made richer for their growth than 
for any other crop that is produced, and is left in a 
poorer condition for a succeeding crop than by 
any other vegetable. This tact I know not how to 
account for, hut experience has proved it to be so. 

|In some cases, but little more than half the grass 

is obtained from land occupied by turnips the pre- 
vious year, that will grow on land that has been 
planted to corn or potatoes, with the same manur- 
ing. 

Turnips, when fed to cattle, operate in some 
way to produce a powerful appetite, and this causes 
them to eat a larger quantity of fodder of the 
coarser kind, if required; and in this way they are 

| kept in tolerable good condition upon comparative- 
‘ly poor fare. In this, principally, lies the philoso- 
phy of cattle thriving as well on poor hay with a 
few turnips, as they will when kept on good hay 
without any turnips. G. 


| Winthrop, June, 1844. 


COMPOST MAKING. 

Jacob Mangle, in the Boston Cultivator, says :— 
“1 conscienciously believe that no expenditure of 
capital can at all compare in profitable return with 
money put out at interest in the accumulation of 
articles with which to form compost heaps. Every 
farm ought to have three of these heaps at the 
same time—one being formed, one just finished, 
and a third ready for carrying abroad, after the ne- 
cessary turnings and mixings and pulverizations, 
have been given to render the mass fit for the im- 
mediate food of plants ; then it might be employed 


either as a top dressing for meadow or pasture | 


cluded. Now if we consider that this 
accumulation would be an adiition the means 
afforded by the barn and cattle yards, what can 
more clearly prove, that capital so expended 
money at compound interest. And again, if, as the 
carts were emptied, the was mixed with the 
stable manure, in the proportion of one load of 
dung to three loads of muck, &c., and after fer- 
mnentation, the whole were_turned over and pulver- 
ized, and mingled with a good solution of lime, 
why, the advantages could scarcely calculated. 
And it may be inquired whether this mode would 
not be far preferable to sending the team many 
miles to town, for a load of stable dung, the cost 
of which and carriage would be equal to about 10 
loads of this compost. 

It may be safely laid us an axiom, then, 
that the aforesaid man and yoke of oxen would 
yield more profit by their labor than any half dozen 
teams otherwise engagect on the farm. 

Few persons are aware of the fact, that the often- 
er the compost heap is turned over and pulverized, 
the richer its contents become, ‘To carry abroad 
muck from the heap before it has been properly 
amalgamated by frequent exposure to the atmos- 
phere by turning and mixing, is to throw away 
more than one-half the profit to be derived from 
the system of composting.” 


enormous 
to 


ass 


be 


down 


To Make a Cow Milk Right.—1 was conversing 
some thirty years ago, with an old gentleman, an 
intelligent farmer, respecting cows milking too 
hard or too easy, I don’t recollect which, but he 
said I might as well have cows milk right, as to 
have them milk too hard, or have them shed their 
milk—and he told me how to do it, and I have 
practiced it since, when occasion required, with 
good syecess, and without any injury to the cow. 

Make a plug of lead about two inches long, and 
as big as you can introduce into the teat: about 
three-fourths of an inch from the end, make ita 





little smaller, (what I call a neck,) and then it will 
not be likely to fall out. But my method is to tie 


Of the evi- | 
dence upon which it has been condemned, as un- | 


lands, or be plowed lightly j in for corn, grain, &c., | 
thus adding a staple to the soil, and operating at | 
the same time both chemically and mechanically : 
and no ove would readily belieye the ease and fa- | 
cility with which about a couple thousand loads of 
‘compost could thus be collected together, if the | 
business were to be regularly conducted through | piece of large woollen yarn round her teat near 
the whole year. But here is a statement which | the end, every time you milk her, for a few days, 
exhibits the fact in a light that must strike every | sufficiently tight to retain the milk, and your cow 
one at first sight. will milk right. You must be careful not to tie 
the yarn too tight; if you do, it will sometimes 
make her teats sore.—W. Metcal/, in Mass. Plowman. 


a string round the big end of the plug, and tie it 
to the hair on her bag ; then if it falls out you will 
not lose it. Put this plug in every day for about 
three days, after milking, to each teat, and it cures 
the young cow. I don’t know how it will operate 
on old ones. If your cow sheds her milk, tie a 


| 
| 
Suppose, then, a man and ox-cart should be em- | 
ployed for 250 days in the year, collecting bank 
earth, tussocks, leaves, weeds, the parings and | 
scrapings of highways, swamp mud, openings Of; —Npisge disturbs Silk-worms.—A lady who has had 
ditches, and refuse articles of every kind, and to | mach experience in managing silk-worms, says 
carry but six loads a day, throwing up the materi-| thet noise disturbs them—as the sound of a ham- 
als and spreading them completely over the heap| mer, a burst of laughter, or loud talking. Their 
_a the close of every day’s work. Why, here would | food should be gently laid down by them, not 
_be an accumulation of 1500 loads at the year’s end. | thrown on them. ‘The lady says she uses as much 
And allowing 50 cents a day for the man, and a8 | caution in entering their rooms, as if approaching 
much for the oxen, the cost would be $250, or! the crad!s of a sick infant. 
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ENGLAND FARMER, 





Froin the Aton Cultivator. 


SYMPHYTUM, OR COMF REY, AS 
MEN AND CATTLE. 
Messrs. Editors—A hasty and partial description 
of this vegetable, was circulated by many papers 
in the autumn of 1842. | wish now, for the pub- 
lic benefit, to exhibit more fully what J know, and | 
what J believe on the subject. 
The botanic name of this plant is Symphytum, a) 
word of Greek origin, signilying springing forth in 
company, Which is descriptive of its growth, both | 
root and herb; but not of its nature. The word 
officinale is sometimes added in books, signifying 
that a species or preparation of it has somewhere, 
or at some time, been kept for sale in the shops of | 
the apothecary. It is perennial; but how long, U} 
do not exactly know; but perhaps till the ground | 
near is filled and choked with roots. It will then | 
die, and afford the soil an abundant and rich ma- | 
nure. It is very hardy and vigorous—never, to my 
knowledge, injured by frost, drought, vermin or ath 
sect: of course the crop is very sure. Various | 
species of it grow in an uncultivated state in some | 
foreign countries. Of late I have been informed | 
by good authority, that it is a native of this coun- 
try, and found wild in various places, in congenial 
soil; especially in the vicinity of Williams College, 


FOOD FOR 








Mass., and in some places in the neighboring 
States, Vermont and New York. The green leaves 


are often used as pot-herbs, It is found in many 
New England gardens by single root, and used 
wuch in syrups to nourish the feeble, and parry off 
consumptions. The liquor, produced by boiling 
the dried leaves, is of a dark color, moderately to- 
nic, restringent and exhilarating, much like the 
black tea, but more nutritious; of course, a very 
good substitute, for people who will still use hot 
and exciting drinks. ‘The root, cleaned, broken, 
dried, and ground in a coffee or corn mill, is a very 
muealiginous and nutricious flour, resembling slip- 
pery-elm, oatmeal, arrow-root and sago. Jt has 
much the appearance of good, light-colored rye 
meal, and is peculiarly easy of digestion. A lady 
who could keep no other food on her stomach, was 
sustained three months en pudding of comfrey 
flour, made by pounding the dried roots in a mor- 





tle scalding or baking. 
two into my dish of milk, and liked it well, with no 
other cooking. People may cook this, as they do 
other articles of food, according to convenience or 
fancy. I would recommend to use about one- 
fourth part of comfrey meal with three-fourths of 
wheat, corn meal, barley, or buckwheat, for bread, 
pastry, or dough-nuts ; but not with rye. With the 


| other ingredie ts, you may use nx for custards in- 


istead of egys, probably to great advantage. I 
| would, for mixing with my own food, 
change two pounds of good wheat flour for one of 
comfrey meal. It has not, to my knowledge, been 
cultivated as common aliment for man or beast, till 
done by myself. But it will probably yet prove 
one of the best and cheapest articles of healthful 


diet, now known—not outdone by the potato or In- | 
It would be well for any who have | 


dian corn, 
ground, to go considerably into the cultiyetion of 
it, for experiment and profit, by root and herb, and 
to keep on hand some of the root, 
to show as specimens. Any arable soil will, espe- | 
cially that rather moist and warm, produce a erop ! 
according to its strength. 
cellent stock for honey. Its top seed is not abun- | 
dant, and is gathered but slowly. It will produce | 
a good or full crop mueh sooner by the caps of the 


roots, cut or broken from one to two inches below | 


the place whence the tops proceed, planted about 
even with the surface of the groupd, 8 or 10 inches 
apart, than by the natural seed. 

1 think the best time to dig and replant, is about | 


said root-seed might be well preserved through 
Winter in a cellar, for planting in spring; and that 
by properly dividing the said caps, and by strict | 
economy, double the quantity of ground dug over 

may be replanted by the seed produced— you may 
dig annually. But the roots will be small and the 
tops light. It takes two or three years for the | 
ground to be well filled with roots. Which of} 
these terms would be the most economical, and 
whether cutting the tops for hay, has any effect on 
the growth of the root, I have not yet ascertained. 
I have quit tiling the soil altogether. I cannot, 
therefore, give results of late experiments of my 
own, nor supply others with seed, as requested. 





tar. Another, whose voice failed by disease, had 


it soon restored by the green root cut and simmer- | 


ed with molasses. Many years ago, I began to 
chew the root for cough and the good of my lungs, 
in my much public speaking, during the cold win- 
ters in the mountainous regious of New Hampshire. | 
I pounded séme fine for porridge, and liked it well. 
Afterwards, at two different times, 1 had 4 Ibs. 
ground ata corn mill, to use with other flour or 
meal in gruel for family colds, coughs, and bowel | 
complaints. It makes a very comforting and heal- | 
ing poultice for external bruises, wounds and sores 


What are its qualities for fattening domestic ani- 
mals——whether by herb, green or dry, or by root, 
green, or dried and ground—I kuow not; but pre- 
sume good. Wash the roots soon after dug, break 
| them shortish, spread them thin under cover, and 
| without farther attention they will become dry 


enough to be ground in a coffee or corn mill. If 


you find difficulty in drying the tops for hay, with- 
/out crumbling, heating, or rotting, after drying by 
sun as much as convenient, put the tops into small 
| piles or stacks of 40 to 100 Ibs. each, according to 


ne thea stage of drying; and, if occasion require 
} 5 ’ ’ 


It is my belief that, if used freely with other arti- | before stowing it in the barn, pitch it over lightly, 


cles of diet, it would have a strong tendency to 


each into another, putting top for bottom; and then 


prevent, not only coughs, consumptions, dyspepsy, ‘let them remain out till sufficiently dry for preser- 


but also rhe vespation, | 
sinews and 


diarrhaea and costiveness, 
cramp, contractions of the muscles, 
cartilages ; and also many of the sore and destrue- 


lacing, hot drinks, over eating, over working, and | 
many other means of self-destruction, practiced by | 
many people. 

Should the taste at first be in uny degree unplea- | 
sant, then let a trifle of some pleasant condiment, 
slightly varying the taste, be integmixed, till, by | 


use,, it shall itself become pleasant, as it did to my- | meal I used the following winter, in my own food, | 
|and was by no means glad when it was gone. 


self It is very easily cooked, requiring only a lit- 


yation. 


I will now state some facts with regard to the | 


| production of Comtrey, root and herb. 


‘erately good tilth or heart, besides the said seed | 

‘aps, one large bushel of green root, of two years’ 
‘growth. In this proportion, an acre would yield | 
(2420 bushels. This when washed, dried and | 
| ground, weighed ten pounds; which would be! 
| 24,200 Ibs. to the acre. About 8 pounds of the | 


I dion puta pune or | 


gladly ex- | 


hay and meal, | 


Its blossoms afford ex- | 


the time of carly plowing in the spring; that the |! 


In April, | 
tive consequences of using ardent spirits, tight-| 1841, I dug from 18 square feet of ground, of mod- | 


As to the herb for hay: : At two ‘eattings on 
15 square feet of soil, in 1842, the second year 
from planting, July 15th and Sept. Ist, I obtained 
four pounds of good well-dried hay, better I think 
than good clover; which would be 5 tons and 1616 
Ibs. to the acre. It is, I think, after the roots be- 
come considerable in the ground, capable of pro- 
ducing larger crops of hay than this. But let oth- 
ers try it for themselves, root and herb, and tell the 
world the results, as I have done. 

Comfrey needs no tilling, except the digging of 
the root and replanting the said seed-caps for 
another crop once in two or three years. What- 
ever grass or weeds may grow with it, should be 
let alone till mowed with the herb for hay. 

Troy, .V. AH. Ezexret Rica. 


From the American Agriculturist. 


PROFITS OF POULTRY. 

I noticed in the last number of the American 
| Agriculturist, some queries propounded by a cor- 
| respondent over the signature of “ H.C. M.” in re- 
, gard to the profits from, number of eggs obtained, 


} 





-and amount of food consumed by a given number 
of fowls per year. 

Now, sir, in the first place, I would recommend 
to your correspondent to try the experiment him- 

self, even if it be ona small seale, say from 12 to 
20 fowls. Keep an accurate account with them ; 
| charge the cost of the fowls, the food they consume, 
and all expenses attending them. Keep an accu- 
rate account of all the eggs obtained, all the chick- 
ens raised; and at the end of the year, credit the 
leges and the stock on hand, and the queries will 
| be answered. But, as he probably wishes to avail 
himself of the experience of others, and jump into 
, | the business at once, I will endeavor to gratify him 
by giving the result of some of my experience. 
When I first moved on to my farm, I kept about 
| 100 fowls s, which were allowed to run and roost 
| where they pleased, annoying me in the garden, 
destroying my grain, and soiling my implements, 
and from “which we ‘did not obtain over 1000 eggs 
and about 60 chickens during the year. I then 
built me a poultry house, and enclosed about one- 
fourth of an acre of ground with a picket fence, 
between six and seven feet high, placed the fowls 
in it, and commenced keepimmg debit and credit 
with them. In six months and seven days, we ob- 
tained from GO hens 2655 eggs. The year follow- 
|ing, from the same number of hens we obtained 
over 4000 eggs. 

Hens that are well fed and attended, will ave- 
rage about 90 eggs each per year; and they will 
consume about 38 quarts of grain, in proportion as 
follows, per head, in the same time : 

The amount consumed within the year, of the 
different kinds of grain, was— 








91 bushels wheat-screenings, at 2le. $19 IL 
G do. rye, 621-2 375 

1} do.  mibet, (21.2 687 1-2 

2 do. corn, 56 1-4 1121-2 
3 do. barley, 50 1 50 
2 do. Indian meal, 100 2 00 
115 bushels. $34 36 
' Amount of eggs aud poultry sold, 56 79 
Leaving a balance of only $22 43 


We were more fortunate last year, as will be 
_seen from the following. Our stock consisted of 
| 84 fowls, including cocks; 3 turkeys, 7 geese, 2 
’ | ducks, and 2 guines-fowls, which was of course 
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much increased in the spring and summer by the 
young reared. ‘They consumed— 


71 bushels wheat-screenings, at Lc. $10 65 


4 do. millet, 50 2 00 
144 do. corn, 42 1-2 617 
304 do. oats, 24 7 26 

8 do. potatoes, boiled, 25 2 00 





127 3-4 bushels. 

We obtained 4152 eggs, average le, $41 52 
80 fowls sold for 47 15 
32 bushels manure, sold at 18§c. G 00—94 67 


$28 08 


Profit, $66 59 

These fowls were confined in a yard and allow- 
ed as much grain as they would eat, it being kept 
constantly before them, changed often, and ia the 
winter, boiled potatoes were fed to them warm, 
and occasionally animal food. They were pleuti- 
fully supplied with lime, gravel, and water. Same 
allowance, however, must be made in regard to the 
sales, as many of the fowls were of fancy breeds. 
Persons living near a city or village, will find 
poultry to pay much better than those living at a 
distance, which, in a measure, will account for the 
difference in opinion in regard to the profits aris- 
ing from them. Then again, in the hands of same 


they will be made profitable, while in the hands of 


others they would be a losing concern, Much de- 
pends on management; and I cantend that, with 
proper management, and favorably situated, fowls 
can be made as profitable, according to the capital 
invested and labor employed, as any other branch 
on the farm ; but, like all kinds of business, to be 
successful, it must be attended to. In raising or 


GREAT FARMING ON A SMALL SCALE. 

The annexed account may seem at first flush to 
be actually marvellous. It is not, however, proper- 
ly marvellous or miraculous, but yet in ail respects 
admirable, and most worthy of imitation by those 
who have the right kind of good sense to learn the 
lesson. 

There is more information in the following let- 
ter of Mr Atkins to the 
|sometimes meet with in two columns of essays. 
A man who can condense so much into so few 
|lines, is capable of turning every inch of ground 
;to some uccount, if he carries out the same degree 


of economy in his agricultural operations.— Ports- | 


| mouth Jour. 


From the New Genesee Farmer 


Smacce Propuctive Farm.—I raised, the past 


‘toes, 80 bushels of barley, 25 bushels of beets, 15 


| bushels of wheat, 10 bushels of beans, 4 tons of 


| mowed oats, 6 tons of English hay, 10 tons of |W! 
20 bushels of | 't infuse one night, and pour the whole, next morn- 


| meadow hay, 40 bushels. of corn, 
carrots, 75 chickens and turkeys, and a great vari- 
ety of garden sauce, 

] have killed one hog, weighing 390,ths., made 
400 Ibs. of butter, kept three cows, a pair of oxen, 
two heifers, two steers, eight sheep, four hogs. I 
have been on the place but two years, and have 
laid,six acres of land to grass; the land a clay 
loam, easy to work. I mix lime with my compost, 
and plaster my corn, potatoes and grass. I sort 
my potatoes before sale. Finally, I cook every 


renesee Farmer, than we | 


Sheep Kuled by Brine.—Some farmers keep a 
| trough of salt in their barn yards, so that their cat- 
ue, horses and sheep may have access to it when- 
lever they are “ salt hungry.” This may be a good 
plan, but the trough ought not to be exposed to the 
rains. A farmer in a neighboring county recently 
|lost two sheep in consequence of their drinking 
‘the brine made by the rain falling into a trough of 
salt kept in his yard, They had not been salted 
'fora considerable time, and on coming into the 
‘yard drank freely of the brine and died in a very 
few minutes. 

We never heard of sheep eating so much salt, 
| when given to them dey, as to kill them; but in 
this instance they were probably both thirsty and 
|**salt hungry” at.the same time, and henee they 
‘drank so large w quantity of the brine that it. proved 
| 


fatal to them.—.Waine Fur. 


| year, from 30 acres of land, 700 bushels of pota- | 


| To Prevent Horses being teased by Flies.—Take 
two or three small handfuls of walnut leaves, upon 
| which pour two or three quarts of cold water; let 
jing, into a kettle, and boil for quarter of an heur; 
| when cold, it is fit for use. Moistena spenge with 
it, und before the horse goes out of the stable, let 
| those parts which are most irritable be smeared 
over with the liquor. Every “ merciful man” who 
| USER a horse during the hot months, sheald pro- 
| mote his comfort hy this simple measure. 

| Transplanting Onions.—An Aberdeer paper, 
published a few months since, says—“In the gar- 


thing I give my hogs, and feed warm and keep | dens at Gordon Castle, at present, may be seen the 


warm. 


A. T. ATKINS. 


managing poultry, as with most other things, a little 


experience is worth more than a great deal of theory. We suspect that one secret of this. admirable 


| good effects resulting from the transplanting of on- 
| 


| 


ions, by whieh their growth ‘is materially improved. . 
Mr Saunders, the gardener, had a. bed sewn in . 


Where eggs is the principal object, the Potand, 
or crosses of the Poland, are undoubtedly the best 
breed, as they very seldom want to set. I consid- 
er it most profitable to sell the eggs when high, 
and let them hatch when the price is low. 


success, is in the fact, that. besides cultivating in 
the most perfect style, such crops as were useful, 
Mr Atkins took good care not to cultivate any use- 
| ess crops—that is, he did not cultivate any weeds. 
|If we are not greatly mistaken, it is a common 








On many accounts, and in favorable situations, sight to see on tillage lands,. from which the har- 
geese can be made profitable. They will live on | vest has just been gathered, a greater amount of 


grass in the summer without grain, their feathers | weeds left on the ground—greater in bulk and in | 


are valuable, and their carcass, when young and | weight—than the whole of the crop of grain or 
fat, will command a fair price. But to counter- | roots that has been taken off 
balance this, unless confined to a single pasture, — an ur-common sight.—N. E,. Far.] 
they are not only troublesome, but destructive to |so slovenly as this cannot be profitable, until far- 
grain or grass in meadows. In order to obtain a) mers can support their families and stock on weeds. 


good crop and the best of feathers, it is requisite | The obvious reason why weeds thus take the place 


Farming 


that they shoutd have a stream or pond of water to | of the crep is, that the cultivator has not time | 


resort for washing, &c. C. N. Bement. 


Three Hills Farm, May, 1344. 


/enough to keep his land clean, and that simply be- 
cause he has too much land in cultivation. The 30 


|acres of Mr Atkins tells the story.— Portland Adver- 


Calves without Horns.—A writer in the, Albany | “ser. 
Cultivator says—* lL raise calves without horns, and | ‘Fy ; 
think thei quite preferable. to calves with horns. | . Goad Farming.—It may be: laid down as a stand- 
They are not liable to injure one another. When |'"8 rule, and asa guide to direct our exertions, 
the calf is from two to four weeks old, tie his legs, °"". . . 
and cut off the hair on and around'the horn ; have | which bad land is to be converted into good, or 
ae todas tach o¢ weave Wi Gemetee equare at | and naturally good and productive is. to. be con- 
the ais: heat it to a red heat, and par the lump | tinued in that state, is comprised in the three fol- 

’ , 2at, , | 


down even with the surface of the head, and put | lowing operations of husbandry. 1. To carry off 


on a plaster of shoemaker’s wax, or some other ad- | all stagnant and superfluous water by means of ju- 
” . . . . € rr ° 

hesive plaster, to keep the air from it, and no more pomp, draining. 2. To return through the medi- 

is necessary md be done. The calves do not suffer | "™ of manure, the strength and fertility which has 
= - | } ry’ 

the least inconvenience from it. If the lump is not | been extracted from the land by cropping. 3. To 


seared down close, there will sometimes grow a eradicate all noxious weeds, that the strength of 
loose nub of a Sentai ” |the manure may be thrown into the crops and not 


| into the weeds.—Rawstorne’s Remarks on Lancash- 
ire Farming. 











The wheat crop in Illinois is represented as most | ith 


| 


loxuriant. (Curry your cows daily, as well as oxen. 


[We should think | 


| that all good farming, the whole of that process by | 


| March, and since transplanted, which now preseny/ 


‘atruly gigantic appearance. Twentyfour of th 
| onions were taken up on Saturday last, and weight d 
sixteen pounds. One of them now beforerrys, 
measures twelve and a quarter inches in circwr fe- 
rence, and weighs.ten ounces. The qualituy f the 
| onions is as fine as their size is remeurkableu? 


| Saving Time.—A clergyman who fiad conside- 
lrable of a farm, took a .walk one: day. tora field 
which one of his laborers was ers aged in plowing, 
and found him sitting on the plow, resting his 
| team. 

| John,” said he, “ would it nat be a good plan 
‘for you to have a stub scythe hesre, and be hubbing 
a few bushes while the oxen are resting ?” 


become the clergyman himself} replied— 

| “Would it not be well for you, sir, to have a 
“swinging board in the pulpit, and when they are 
| singing, to swindle a little flex >” 

| The reverend gentleman turned on his heel, 
laughed heartily, and said'vo more about hubbing 
bushes.— Selected. 


| 
| 


| Bees.—To stop bees from fighting: and robbing 
one another, break the comb of the robbers, so 
that the honey will run down among them, and 
they will go to work at home. L had twe hives. of 
bees destroyed this month by being rebbed, and 
should have had another, if I bad not received the 


above information.—R. S, Borden, in Ath. Cult. 


To return good for evil, and not to resent inju~ 
ries, can only be the act of a great mind. 





John, with a countenance w'aich might well have . 
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‘pleasant companion,” extolling his song to the 
= = === highest pitch, and at the same time charges him 
“BIRDS AND THEIR USEFULNESS.” ‘with being “the most bold and arrant swindler 

Mr Eprror—!n your paper of June 12th, there that walks on two legs,” and “a hypoeritical, un- 
is an extract from the Boston Courier, treating of civil, unprincipled, unchristianlike thief” Unrea- 
“ birds and their usefulness,” by its editor, There Somable man! Does he suppose a robin to be ca- 
seems to be some diversity of opinion upon the pable of theft P I ask every reflecting and candid 
subject—the greater part of sensible, reflecting 2D, it the taking of cherries, or fruit of any kind, 
men being of the opinion that the depredations of by robins or other birds, ab theft? If they know 
“robins and other birds” upon the insect tribes, the difference between right and wrong, that it is 
are of great advantage to the cultivator of the soil, Contrary to our wishes to take the fruit which we 
while on the other hand there seem to be a few, bave grown and perfected by our industry and eare, 
whose opinions are of a contrary character, believ- it is theft ; otherwise it is not; because there is 
ing that the birds are of little or no advantage in nothing capable of theft, or any other crime, whose 
that respect, and that the benefit thus derived is "é#80n Is not developed to such a degree as to ena- 
more than counterbalanced by the damage done ble him to distinguish between rght and wrong. 
by the birds to fruit crops, such as cherries, straw- Whether the robin is capable of such discernment, 
berries, &c., and therefore sanction their destruc- I leave for the editor to consider. 





tion. The editor of the Courier seems to belong S@ys that the robin “ gives us a concert every day 
to this latter class, who with their fallacious theory, through half the year, 
seem to be altogether on the wrong tack, beating S!Vel gratis. 3 
against the tide of popular opinion, and a stiff Whole season in cherry time.” I ask, why not take 
breeze of philanthropic indignation, and must ere his pay in cherry time? It seems to be the only 
long be driven upon the lee shore of practical ex- time when he can get it: take it then he must, or 
perience, as they ever are who, through prejudice "ot at all; and who can blame him? He willing- 
or ignorance, attempt to controvert the operations ly sings all the spring “on trust,” and_ is not the 
of nature. man who kills him for taking his pay, a mean, “ un- 

The editor says: “The popular impression that principled, uncbristianlike” “ rascal”? Methinks 


. ° 7 ° } >} ' ; Ps Tv > ¢ » bites 
robins and other birds feed upon caterpillars and | he is, and who will doubt it? The blackbird, I 


Bur his concerts are not 


ed. What a robin might do in case he should be | he picks up a few scattering, uncovered kernels of 
in extraordinary hunger, we do not know.” Rea- | £°8'0 5 but what rational observer of nature can 
soning from analogy, I should suppose in such a’ for a moment doubt that they compensate ten-fold 
case he would eat almost any kind of insects, even | fT the damage thus done, by destroying enormous 
a “caterpillar,” which it is known robins do eat, (antities of grasshoppers and other insects and 
whei external appearances indicate that they are WOrm™s lnjurious to vegetation? Is it to be pre- 
no! “in extraordinary hunger.” By “the robin,” | Sumed that all-wise Providenee has given to any 


He likewise | 


He contrives to get his pay for the | 


the editor probably means the common red-breast, 
whose destructive powers are not, to my knowl- 
edge, very: often exercised upon the caterpillar or 
canker-worm, except in case of “ extraordinary 
hunger,” or some other emergency ; but be that as 
it may, it is well known by many, at least, that the 
golden robin is a great feeder on caterpillars—so 
much so that in the season of them, they consti- 
tute a great proportion of their foad. They are 
the common tood of the enckoo, also, and probably 
of many other kinds of birds. The editor must 
have seen, I should think, (if his range of observa- 
tion has not been very limited,) a golden robin 
“ over head and ears” in a caterpillar’s nest, “ stuff- 
ing his shirt”? with the contents. But supposing 
that the robin redbreast, to which the editor par- 
ticularly alludes, never feeds upon the caterpillar 
or canker-worm, or any other worm which infests 
the branches of trees or the tops of other vegeta- 
bles, but feeds upon cherries, &c., wherever he 
ean find them: in so doing, does he not obey the 
dictates of nature, and should a war of extermina- 
tion be waged against him for satisfying the.enay- 
ings of a natural appetite? T unhesitatingly au- 
swer, no: for the damage which we thus sustain, 
is probably doubly repaid by the destruction of in- 
sects and worms, not enumerating “ caterpillars” 
or “canker-worms.” What the editor’s opinion is 
upon this part of the subject, 1 am almost at a loss 
to conjecture, (his creed being so very peculiar,) 
though he seems to intimate that they should be 
destroyed, or at least not protected, for the sole rea- 
son that they eat his cherries and strawberries ; for 
I have the charity to suppose that he is not so 
“case hardened” as to doub. their innocence in 
other respects. 


| of the lower orders of creation, natures and appe- 
' tites which infringe upon the rights and well-being 
‘of man, his master-piece ? No reasonable man 
ean, I think, after mature refiection, arrive at that | 

conclusion. All departments of nature are perfect: 
every thing has its respective part to act; every 
‘thing (which is undepraved by man) has ap appe- 
‘tite suited to its wants, (man alone excepted,) and 
he who kills a bird for indulging in a natural appe- 
tite, infringes upon one of nature’s—one of God’s 
‘laws— and of course must suffer the penalty there- 
of. All animated nature is subservient to the men- 
‘tal and physical powers of man, and if he exercise 
his authority aright, he can turn every thing to his 

own good account. He has the means in his pow- 
/er whereby to protect his property, and it is a duty 
‘incumbent on him to use them. By encouraging 
‘and protecting the birds, he can prevent the too 
_great increase of insects, for as he improves the 
i soil and cultivates the various crops which afford 
nourishment to the insects, they will of course in- 
| crease ; and in a Jike proportion, the birds if pro- 
tected will increase ; but if he infringes upon the 


(> We cannot object te what our correspondent 
says in defence of the birds; but we have thought 
it best to omit a few of his expressions in allusion 
to the editor of the Courier, who is universally re- 
spected for his virtues and his abilities. A more 


have withheld our correspondent from imputing to 
him any thing like “a deficiency in the faculty of 
observation.” 

We like to see spirit manifested by writers, but 
we would have courtesy coupled with it. We hold 
it rulgar te question a man’s faculties in opposing 
his doctrines. If he ts amass by nature, or an ig- 
;noramus by education, he will, as Dogberry has it, 

“write himself down” as such. A man may evince 
| weakness upon some particular point or whim of 
| his own, which may seem ridiculous to his eppo- 





| nent, and for this be eharged with stupidity ; and 
| yet upon other, perhaps most other points, he may 
| possess wisdom above his opponent. We do not 
| make these remarks with especial reference to our 
| correspondent, and certainly not to the editer of 
| the Courier, but merely as being our views upon 
| the subjeet. 

Our advice to writers for the agricultural press 
_ is, be as spirited as you like, but never suffer your 
| pen to trace an uncourteows epithet :—leave that 


| weapon to the rabid participants in the muddy war- 


; fare of politics, who gloat upon detraction as vul- 
canker-worms, we believe to be entirely unfound- 8" Pppose he would consider guilty of death, because | 


tures upon earrion. 


FLUSHING HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

At the meeting of the 12th June, Wm. R. Prince 
& Co., proprietors of the Linnean Botanic Garden 
and Nurseries, exhibited a quantity of each of the 
following varieties of Strawberries : 

1. Swainstone’s Seedling—first im flavor, large 
size, prolific, of vigorous growth; ripens in succes- 
sion—deemed superior to all others. This variety 
is also highly valued for producing a second crop 
ip autumn. 

2. Garnestone Seedling—second in flavor, latge 
size, prolific, of vigorous growth, greatly esteemed ; 
ripens next after No. 9 of this Jist. 

3. Black Roseberry—superior, sprightly flavor, 
iarge, but net equal in size to the two preceding ; 
exceedingly prolific, every blossom preducing a 
berry ; the color, dark red. 

4. Victoria—exceedingly large, rounded at the 
extremity, often 4 inches in cireumference ; plea- 
sant flavor, very productive, one of the most showy 
and beautiful varieties, but coarser than the three 
preceding ones. 

5. Hovey’s Seedling—very large and beautiful ; 
next to the Victoria in size; of vigorous grewth, 
very productive when some variety strongly stami- 
nate is growing near it; a valuable market fruit, 
but much inferior in flavor to the four preceding, 
and to several other varieties. 





order of things, by destroying the birds, his crops! 
will soon be overrun and destroyed, in proportion | 
‘as the quantity of insects exceeds that of birds, as 
lis now very generally the .case throughout the 


6. Myatt’s British Queen—very large, of irregu- 
lar form, often eoxcomb shaped, light red color, 
high flavor, vigorous growth, moderately produc- 
tive. 





| country. 


In conclusion, | would say, protect the fruit and | 
spare the birds. Perhaps as good a method as | 
there is in use, is to use superannuated nets—not | 
in catching the birds—but by spreading them over 
the tops of the trees, prevent their encroaching | 
too much on the “ disputed territory.” | 

With all due deference to the editor of the Cou-- 





He says “the robin is truly and exceedingly 


rier, I submit this to your disposal. | 
Merrimac, \. H. Peter Cupcer.. | 


7. Prince Alberi—very large, some berries long, 
conical, and pointed; others rounded, ana some 
coxcomb form: a beautiful fruit, assimilating in 
appearance to the Downten ; vigorous growth, pro- 
ductive, ripening in succession. 


8. Downton—large size, form same as preced- 
ing, fine flaver, vigorous growth, productive, ripens 
later than most varieties, and in succession. 

9% Large Early Scarl:tt—an Ameriean variety ; 
the best early kind; medium size, beautiful light 


intimate acquaintance with that gentleman, would: 
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scarlet hue, oval with a neck, high flavor, exceed- | 
ingly productive, valuable for market, and none 
more entitled to esteem for various good qualities. 

10. American Scarle-—native of our woods and 
fields; medium size, productive, high flavor, but 
not equal in valuable qualities to the preceding. 

11. Prolific Hautbois—oval form, the largest of 
its class; very productive, dark red, high musk 
flavor, produces a good second crop in autumn ; 
greatly esteemed. 

12. Black Musk Hauthois—form more rounded, 
and less in size than the preceding; color, dark 
blackish red, very high musk flavor, very productive. 

13. Warren's Seedling—a genuine variety of the 
Methven Scarlet; large, vigorous foliage, and very 
strong runners; very large fruit, rather coarse, of 
pleasant flavor, often more compressed than its pa- 
rent, not quite as productive, and ripens 5 or 6 days 
later. 

14. Keen's Seedling—a well known variety, of 
lower growth than most of the Searlet varieties ; 
vigorous foliage, often spotted, fruit frequently very 
large and inclined to coxcomb form, dark blackish 
red, high flavored, not productive, producing usual- 
ly but 2 to 3 berries on a stalk. 

15. Ross’ Phenix—toliage and fruit and other 
qualities so similar to the preceding, as not to be 
distinguishable by a general observer. 

16. Hudson’s Bay—this old variety, one of the 
most ancient, although a coarse fruit, has been un- 
derrated as to quality, arising from its being usual- 
ly gathered before perfect maturity. Its form is 
ovate and pointed, with a neck; the extremity of 
the berry remains green until after the other part) 
has become red, when it gradually matures also ; 
luring which period it perfects its flavor. ‘There 
isa great diversity in plants of this variety, the 
beds of properly selected plants being very produc- 
tive, Whilst others are comparatively barren. On| 
this subject of the fertility and barrenness of Straw- 
berries, the Flushing Hort. Society propose, ere 
long, publishing a perfect memoir. 

17. Scarlet Cluster—the most prolifie of all | 
strawberries ; the berries of moderate size, plea- 
sant flavor, and in profuse clusters. 

18. Crimson Cone—this splendid variety has but | 
recently been introduced to notice ; the berries are | 
very large, dark red or crimson, tapering towards | 
both extremities, with a very distinct neck, strik- | 
ingly beautiful to the eye, of high flavor, and re- | 
markably prolific. ‘The seeds are deeply imbedded. 
Its form and appearance are totally distinct from 

every other variety, and it will soon rank among | 
the greatest favorites for the market as well as for 
every private garden, as there is none that surpas- | 
ses it in numerous desirable qualities. | 

Messrs. Price have in their collection above 50 
varieties of strawberries, among which are the 
Bishop’s Wick, Coul late Searlet, Turner’s Pine, | 
Myatt’s Pine, Myatt’s Eliza, Melon, Bishop’s Or- | 
ange, Southborough, Elton, Green, Large flat Haut- 
bois, &c.—[ Communicated. 


("We have no objection to publishing the | 
above, as descriptive of valuable varieties of the 
Strawberry—but we must say we prefer to receive 
communications of this character in the form of ad-_ 
vertisments. It seems to be of private more than 
public interest.—Eb. ah 


A Long Island paper states that the corn there is | 
so high, that a man standing on top of a wagon wheel | 
cannot reach the top of it! A very credible story— | 
we infer from it that the corn may be 5 inches high. | 


From the Albany Cultivator. 


SHEEP INJURED BY CLOVER. 
Messrs. Edilors—in reading the * Prize Essay on 
the Preparation and Use of Manures,” published in 
the last September number of your valuable paper, 
I noticed under the head of green crops, it is re- 


commended as a means of enriching the land, “ to | 


let the clover grow until nearly or quite in blossom 
and then turn sheep upon it.” 

This method would no doubt answer very well 
for the land, but I think would not be as beneficial 
to the sheep; the reasons for which opinion may 
be found in the following statement of facts : 

On the Mth day of June, 1836, immediately after 
washing, I turned a flock of about one hundred 
ewes with their lambs, into a field of about twelve 
acres of clover, (common red.) As the season was 
favorable, the clover was very fine, and was in the 
state recommended in the Essay, just coming fully 
into blossom: the sheep remained in the field until 
the 20th, when 19 of them died, as I believe from 
the effects of clover pasture. The first s?mptom 
of disease shown by them was reeling and stagger- 
ing backwards for a little while, after which they 
lay insensible until they died, which happened with 
the greater number in an hour or two. ‘There 
were twentyfive taken with the disease, of which 
number six recovered. 

I of course removed the sheep from the field, 
and saw no more of the disorder. I then made 
strict search throughout the field to discover any 
thing poisonous, but could find nothing except two 
very small stools of elder, that should not be there. 


I found, however, that the grass on the strips of | 
|old sward along the fences, and also on a small 


corner of the field that had not been disturbed by 


the plow, was gnawed down to the ground. 


The sheep also showed their dislike to the clo- 
ver, by twice breaking out of the field over a good 


fence, which was a very unusual thing for them to 
do. 
I made a post mortem examination of two of the | 


carcases, and found no unusual appearance, except 


that the paunch seemed very red and inflamed. | 


There was no distention as in bloat. 
Pierre V. C. Micver. 


{(7°The blood of a white hen, (says the N. E. 
Farmer,) smeared on a freckled face, and suffered 
to dry thereon, and afterwards wiped away, clearly 
takes away all spots from the same. 


This might prove a great relief to a “ freckled | 


face,” but would be sure and certain death to 
“white hens.”—.Mercantile Jour., Mail, and Bee. 


>“ Stop that ball !” 


We have sins enough to 


answer for already, without being made accessory | 
to the murder of “ white hens,” which may follow | 


from the above recipe. We therefore request you, 
Messrs. Mere. Jour., Mail, and Bee, to say the pre- 


seription is neither ours by birth or adoption, It} 
_is one of a lot of wonders contained in an old book | 


entitled “ A Thousand Notable Things,” &c., from 


which we recently made some extracts for the 


amusement of our readers. We gave it its true pa- 
ternity when we copied it, and have no desire that 


| it should be sworn upon us.—N. E. Far. 





A correspondent of the Albany Cultivator says, 
that if pumpkins, melons and other vines, be plant- 
ed on Jand which was in corn the previous year, 
they will never be troubled with the striped bug. 
This course has always proved successful with him. 


| RECIPES. 


| Staggers in Horses.—Bleed freely. Give a mash 
twice a week, composed of one gallon of bran, one 
table-spoonful of sulphur, one tea-spoontul of salt- 
petre, one quart of boiling sassafras tea, and an 
eighth of an ounce of assafetida. Do not let the 
horse have any cold drink for half'a day afterwards. 


Fruit Trees.—An excellent plan for preventing 
young fruit trees froin becoming hide-bound and 
‘mossy, and for promoting their health and growth, 
is to take a bucket of soft soap, and apply it with 
a brush to the stem or trunk, from top to bottom ; 
this cleanses the bark aud destroys the worms or 
the eggs of insects; and the soap becoming die 
solved by rains, descends to the roots, and causes 
the tree to grow vigorously, 


Peach Worm.—It is said that a mixture of oue 
ounce of saltpetre and seven ounces of salt, ap- 
plied on the surface of the ground, in contact and 
around the trunk of a peach tree seven years od 
and upwards, will destroy the worm, prevent the 
yellows, and add much to the product and quality 
of the fruit. Also, dress the orchard with the 
same mixture, at the rate of two bushels to the 
acre. 


To Prevent the Dropping off of Grapes.—Make a 
circular incision in the wood, cutting away a ring 
of bark, about the breadth of the twelfth of an 
inch. The wood acquires greater size about the 
incision, and the operation accelerates the maturity 

|of the wood and of the fruit. The incision should 
not be made deeper than the bark, or it will spoil 
both the wood and the fruit. 


Economical White Paint.—Skim-milk 2 quarts ; 
‘fresh slaked lime 8 0z.; linseed oil 6 0z. ; White 
Burgundy pitch, 2 0z.; Spanish white 3 lbs. The 
lime to be slaked in water, exposed to the air, 
/and mixed in about one-fourth of the milk; the oil 
in which the pitch is dissolved, to be added a lit- 
| tle at atime; then the rest of the milk, and after- 
wards the Spanish white. This quantity is sufli- 
cient for twentyseven square yards, two coats, and 
the expense a mere trifle. 


To Save Oats in Feeding Horses.—Bruise or crush 
'your oats in a mill, or otherwise, as convenient, 
/and your horse will become fatter on half his usual 
allowance, than on double the quantity unprepared. 
If you cannot bruise the oats, pour hot water on 
them and let them soak for a few hours. 


To have Green Peas in Winter.—Take the peas 
when they are plenty, shell them, wash and scald 
in hot water, then drain, put them into bottles, and 
pour strong brine on them until they are perfectly 
covered ; over this pour a thin layer of good salad 
oil, and cork tight, then dip the corks into melted 
pitch. The bottles should be quite full and kept 
upright. 


To Destroy Insects on Vines.—Sott soap, two 
pounds ; flour of brimstone two pounds, powdered 
tobacco, two pounds. Boil for half an hour in 6 
gallons of water. Apply lukewarm. 


Watery Potatoes.—Put into the pot a piece ef 


lime as large as a hen’s egg, and however watery 
| the potatoes may be, when the water is poured off 
‘they will be perfectly dry and mealy. 


Spruce Beer—Cold water, 10 galls. ; boiling do. 
| 11 galls. Mix in a barrel, and add 30 Ibs. molas- 
| ses and 1 oz. or more of essence of spruce. Add 
la pint of yeast. Bottle in two or three days.— 
| U.S. Practical Receipt Book. 
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BUTTONWOOD TREES. 


The following article was handed to us a few weeks 
since for publication, by the Hon. John Welles, but it | 
was too late for insertion in that week's paper, and it | 
appeared in the Boston Cultivator, from which we copy. | 
The unsightly and desolate appearance of the Button- | 








wuods, is indeed much so be regretted, but we appre- 
hend but little can be done to stay the ravages of the | 
This is now | 
the third or fourth year that these trees have been de- 


minute insects which prey upon them. 


|an account of Mr Pell’s method of curing clover, by 
| housing it green and applying salt at the rate of a bushel 
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tivated and which has constituted such an ornament | 
from Portland to the far West, should be lost to us | 

Their appearance on our Common, our walks and avy- 
entes, is like desolation. In the whole history of vege- | 
tation there is nothing like this extensive and unaccoun- 
table affection in the Puttonwoods. Though there is 
hardly room for bope, let us not have it hereafter to re- 
gret that any efforts have been neglected by which this 
brilliant ornament of our city and country might have 


been preserved. There will even inthis be some con- 
solation, be the result what it may. 


I am yours, &c. 
’ 


SAL'TTING HAY. 
We copied, awhile since, frum the Albany Cultivator, 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, July 6, 1844 


From Sam'l Walker, Roxbury, a fine display of choice 





Carnations and Picotees, Roses, Dahlias, Aconitum vari- 
egatum, Delphinium Barlowii, and other fine varieties 
of perennial Larkspurs ; Lythrum spec. and other cut 
flawers ; also a fine specimen of Spiraea palmata. 

From Hovey & Co, tour bouquets, 

From J. Breck & Co., forty varieties of Carnations 
and Picotee Pinks ; Verbenas, Double White and Crim- 
son Stocks; Collinsia bicolor, Clarkia rosea and pulchel- 
la; Seedling Delphiniums; Dahlias, Spiraea palmata, 
with a great variety of annual and perennial plants ; 
also, fine specimens of Rhododendron maximum, which 
flowered in the house frora buds exhibited a week since 


jat the rooms, from Medfield. 


prived of their foliage, and if the depredations of this per ton, and in a subsequent number we expressed the) From 8S. KR. Julinson, Noiseite and other Roses; Or- 
. | 


insect continue much longer, the trees will be utterly | 
destroyed, if many have not already been paralyzed. | 
We perceive that the trees are now leaving out, and that 
for this year, the ravages of the insect are over, and no 
doubt they will ere long unaccountably disappear, as it | 


is known the canker-worm and other troublesome in- 
sects often do, 
We hope the trees will not be cut down while there are | 
any indications of life about them, as they wny yet be | 
delivered from their enemy, and continue to be the 
pride and ornament of cur country. Mr Welles handed | 
us a bunch of the leaves with some of the insects upon 
them. It is now well ascertained that it is an insect, | 
and not frost, as some erroneously supposed, that have 
been the cause of the injury :— 


BUTTONWOOD, SYCAMORE, OR PLANE-TREE. 
It is much to be lamented that from the appearance of 

this magnificent tree this spring, its termination in this 

part of the United States, is too likely soon to occur. 

Its loss of leaf and want of thrift have been a subject 
of regret for some years past, and the attention of the 
community has been excited on the subject, but the 
cause of the disaster has been sought for in vain. 

It may, perhaps, induce a renewed exertion, and pos- 
sibly to a better effect, to give in brief form, a portion of | 
the remarks of Michaux on this celebrated ornament of | 
our woods and walks, the magnitude and importance of | 
which have never been sufficiently appreciated. 

This estimable writer observes: * ‘This tree, so cele- 
brated by the ancients for its majestic form and extraor- | 
dinary size, is not less remarkable for its growth and 
magnificence in this western world than it was consid- 
ered in Asia. In proof of the extraordinary size to 
which it attains, it is mentioned by Pliny that the trunk | 
of one of these trees nollowed by time, afforded a re- 





| opinion that the mode was not advisable. 


In the June 
No. of the Cultivator, Mr Pell states that for two years | 
he has cut and housed his grass on the same day, and | 
salted it with one bushel of fine salt to the ton—and 

adds: “ In the winters of 43 and ‘44,1 fed 12 head of | 


cattle and three horses on hay so cured, and | flatter my- 


satisfaction,’ and the man who tends his cattle “ says | 
he has never observed that they ever drank an unusual 

quantum of water.” The editor of the American Ag- | 
riculturist, in reference to this subject, says: “ Mr Pell | 
has good authority (though probably unknown to him) | 


| for his practice. One of the best farmers in Massachu- 


setts—a real working man, who has acquired a neg 
some independence from the sweat of his own brow— 
informs us that such was his system in curing clover | 
hay upward of forty years ago, which he has continued | 


ange Lilies, Double Scarlet Lyclnis, &c. 

From Wim. Kenrick, six fine bouquets and a basket of 
flowers, containing a great variety of beautiful speci- 
mens—among them Verbenas, Roses, Schizanthus, &c 
We noticed in the collection the variegated White Lily. 

From 8. A. Walker, five bouquets and cut flowers. 


after having run their destructive course | self they would be considered creditable toany farmer.” | From John A. Kenrick, bouquets, and fine specimens 
"| His stock he¢e always eaten such hay “with apparent | of Rhododendron maximum. 


Bouquets, from J. L. L. F. Warren. 
For the Committee, d. Breck, Chin‘n. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 

But a few samples were brought in, every thing in a 
fit condition haying been plucked for the 4th of July, 
but the samples shown were all excellent. 

From the President of the Society, Merritt's Giant 
Raspberries, very fine. 

Four boxes of Hovey’s Seedling Strawberries, from 


to a greater or less extent, much to his benefit, to the Capt. J. Lovett, 2d, Beverly—very large, fiesh and de- 
present day.” We give these statements as per contra licious, and about equal to those shown by him last 
to our opinion that Mr Pell’s practice was not feasible. ; week, which were considered the finest ever shown in 
— - ‘the hall. 
STRAWBERRIES. | A box of Giant Nottingham Raspberries, an excellent 

After having tried a multitude of sorts, we should re- | new variety, about one-third larger than the Franconia, 
commend, for common cultivation, Hovey's Seédling, as by Mr C. Newhall. 
the very best for the general crop—Early Virginia for) ‘Three boxes of Cherries, from T. R. Raymond, Med- 
early use, and the English Wood for late. Many new ford, excellent. 
and highly extolled varieties have disappointed the ex- | From G. Merriam, Black Tartarian Cherries, fine. 
pectations of the horticulturist. | From Otis Johnson, Bigarreau Cherrivs, excellent. 

From A. D. Williams, Downer's Cherry. 

From Geo. Walsh, Bigaraeau Cherries, a small, new 
sort, and Bigarreau Savoy Cherries. 








(7 The New York Express says that the removal of | 
Mr Ellsworth from the Patent Office, is expected in the 


hort time.— Exchange pap. | : me 
sapencashdiaia ee ; — ; 2 We! A handsome specimen of Bigarreou Cherry, by S. A 
We hope this rumor is w . | Walker. 


should regard the removal of Mr Ellsworth as a pebhie | Very fine fresh Melons, from Jas. Arnold, Esq., New 


loss—certainly to the agriculturists, and they, in a great 


| Bedford. 


treat to the Roman Consul Licinnius, with 18 persons | mesure, compose Seegees:, he —- con From Mrs. Howard, Brookline, Black Hamburg and 
of his retinue : its interior was 75 feet in circumference. | nected with the welfare of the farming ae, Me. | Sweetwater Grapes, by James Nugent, gardener. 

On the Ohio, Michaux says his father measured a tree 'E., both in his official and private capactty, has wane | For the Committee, A. D. Wituans. 
of this kind, which was, at five feet from the ground, | fesied a most commendable zeal. We do pet believe 
40 feet 4 inches in circumference, or 13 in diameter. a man can be found in the country who can discharge 








Gen. Washington, twenty years before, measured the 
same tree, and found itef nearly the same dimensions. 
Michaux found also, about 36 miles from Marietta, one 
of these trees whose base was much swollen, which 
measured at four feet from the ground, 47 feet in circum- 
forence. 

The tree, too, of American growth, he considers 
equal in most respects, and in some superior, to the Eu. 
repean. ‘Their rapid growth and majestic appearance, 
render them proper for the adorning extensive parks, 
gardens, avenues, &c. Thus far we have a description 
of this tree from Michaux. 





How much it is to be regretted that a tree so long cul- 


the duties of his office more satisfactorily to the public, 
than has Mr. Ellsworth. If he is .o be removed for | 
partisan reasons, (and we can conc: ive of no other,) we | 
hope one of the first acts of the next administration, 
whether “ Whig” or “ Democratic,’’ will be to reinstate 
him. 


7 The next Annual Fair and Cattle Show of the 
New York State Agricultural Society, is to be held at 
Pougkeepsie, Sept. 17th, 18th and 19th. Advertise- 
ment in our next. 





Timely Notice —The Governor and Council of New- 
Hampshire have appointed the 14th of November next 
for Thanksgiving in that State. 





7 Noticr.—The Exhibition of Carnation and Pico- 
tee Pinks for premium, will take place on Saturday, the 
13th instead of the 20th, as advertised in the Schedule 
of Premiums. Joseru Breck, 

Chm'n Flower Committee. 





BEMENT’S HOTEL, ALBANY. 


It will be seen by the advertisement on another page, 
that our respected friend, C. N. Bement, of Albany, has 
resumed his former occupation of tavern keeping, though 
his interest in the “ Three Hills Farm’ and the raising 
of improved stock, remains the same as formerly. We 
do not hesitate to recommend his house to all agricultu- 
rists who may have occasion to visit the capital of the 
Empire State. Mr B. will do all in his power to make 
his guests feel at home. 
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NOTICE. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. | 2 45—No. | do. do. do. 37 a 40—No. 2 do do do 25 a 33— | 


An Adjourned Meeting of the Society will be held on 
SATURDAY, July 13th, art o'clock. A. M 
EBENEZER WIGHT, Pee. Sec. 





THERVMOVME EPRICAL. 

Keportedionthe New Cugland armer 
Ringe of the Puesmometer at the Gardeuof the proprietors 
of ths New England Farmer. brighton, Mass. tn a shaded 
Nortierly exposure. tothe week ending July 7. 





July, 1844. | 7AM. | 12, M. | 5,P.M -| Wind. 
Monday, i] 63 | 72 | 7 | NE 
Tuesday, 2| 63 63 | 74 | N.W. 
Wednesday, 3] 66 fe } N. Ww 
Thursday, 4). 6t } of ] GO |: BM, 
Friday, 5} 82 | 7 | 67 | 8S. E. 
Saiurday, 6} 64 ie ee ae a 
Sunday, 7} oe t ww | 7 VW 
“sktGis ON MARKET —Mosvar, July 3, 164d, 

Kepertes forthe N. B. Farmer, 


At market 510 Peef Cattle, 10 pairs Working Oxen, 
16)0 Sheep and 100 Swine. 75 beef cattle unsoid. 

Purces — Reef Cattle —Prices have further declined. 
We quote Extra, $4,75. First quality, 84,50. Second 
quality $4,25. Third quality, $5,50 a 4,00. 

Working Oxen.—No sales noticed. 

Sheep —Sales from $1,25 to 3,00. 

Swine.—No Lots sold. To peddle at retail from 5 to 
6 1-2 

One yoke of choice Beef Cattle sold for $5,25. 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekiy 
SEEDS. Herds Grass, (nominal!) per bushel Red Top 
9 to 00 cents. Clover—Northern, 0 to 0uc.—Southern, 0 
ade. Flax Seed. $1 50 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed, $3 00 per bushel. 

GRAIN. In the early part of the week sales were made 
of yellow flat Corn at 50c., and some superior mealing 51 
a52c. There have ieen several arrivals of Corn. 

Corn—Northern, new, bushel 00 to 06-—Southern, round 
yellow, oll, 00 a 00—Southern flat yellow, new, 50 a 51— 
do. da white 43 2 00--do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 
ov a 00 —Rye, Northern, 65 a 70—do. Southern, 60 a 63 — 
Oats, Southern, 39 a 31— Northern do. 34 to 00 —Beans, per 
bushel { G0 a! 62.—Shorts, perdouble bush. 23 a 25—-Bran, 
17 a 20. 

FLUUR. The past week has been extremely dull, and 
the transactions for the most part limited, with no change 
of consequence in prices, 

Baltimore, Howard Street. 4 mos. er. $4 37 a 6 0°—do. 
wharf, $4 37 2 000—do. free of garlic, $4 50 a 0 00 —Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos. $4 37 a 0 00 —Frederickshurg, low }'d 4 
mos. $4 37 a 0 0O—Alexandria. wharf mountain, 000 a0 00. 
— Georgetown, 8475 a 5 00—Richmond Canal, $4 37a 0 00 
—do, City, 80 00 a 0 00—Petersburgh, South side £0 00 a0 00 
—do, Country 34 37 a0 00—Genesee, common, cash, #4 44 a 
450— do fancy brands $4 62a 4 75 — Ohio, via Canal, 
84 37 a 0 00—dodo New Orleans, cash 30 00 a 0 00, 
$3 37 a 0 OV—Indian Meal in bbls. 82 62 a 0 00. 

PROVISIONS 
importance, we continue former reported prices. 

Seef—Mess 4 110 new bbl. 3675 27 25—Navy—86 00a 
6 25.— No, 1, $5 50 45 75—do Prime $4 009 4 25— Pork— 


Extra clear 4 ine. bbl. 800 00 a 00 v0 —do Clear 810 00 a 11 00 


do. Mess, 338 0 a 8 50—do Prime $6 00 4 6 25—do Mess | 


from other States — a — —do Prime do do so 002000! 


do. Cargo do. 600a000 —Clear do do 800 60 a 00 00-- 


Butter, shipping, 15 a 13—do store, uninspecied, 10 a 12—do | 


dairy, 13 cts. a 2:—Lard, No. 1, Beston ins. 00a 6 —do 
Seuth and Western, 5} a 6}— Hams, Boston, 0 a 00 — 
Southern and Western, 6 a 6--Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
3 a 44 —do new milk, 44 a 5h. 

WOOI,. Wuty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall net exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 percent ad 
val. All whereo: the value exceerls 7 cts. per pound, 40 per 
ct. ad. val. and 3 cts per pound. 


A fair demand has heen experienced for fleece Woo!, and 
prices have an upward tendency. The stock of pulled Wool 
at market is small. 


Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 45 a 50 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood, du 43 a 45--Do 3-4 do 37 a 40—Do. 1-2 do 
35 a 37--1-4 and common do 30 a 33 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 25-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 17 — Bengasi do 
6 al3--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a \o— 


Rye, | 


. ' 
Wih no operations of very particular 


| do. do. picked, 10 a 15—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 42 


' 

| No. 3 do do do i8 a 20. 

|} HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

| With few sales of consequence, prices are nominal. 
Ist sort Mass 1843, Jhb. 8a10; zd dovan 
HAY, 14 to 16 per tou— Kastern Screwed 89 to 10. 
EGGS, 12. 





BEMENT'S AMERICAN HOTEL, 
NO. 100 STATE-STREET, ALBANY, 


Is now open for the reception of company, having under- 


| GRAIN CRADLES. 

The Grain Cradle is an article which is coming into very 
| general use in the New England States where they were 
ull of late but little known, although they have been in very 
general use in the southern and western Stutes, for many 
| years, and which is found to be decidedly the best mode of 
oe sling grain, as it is supposed one man will cradle five 
lacres in a day when he cannot reap more than one. The 


| difference in gathering a crep is so much in favor of crad 
| ling, that we must suppose that it will be the only mode 
| adopted hereafter, and the grain cradle will become of as 


much use,as an implement of husbandry,as the plow now ts 
There has been a very great improvement in the manu 


| gone a thoruugh repair and complete renovation from the | facturing of this article, they are now made on the most 


cellar to the attic. It has been newly furnished throughout, 


'improved plan; the scythe is well secured and finished in a 


| and in quality of hed., cleanliness, aud airy rooms, will now | Superior manner and made of the best cast steel. 


compare with any other establishment in the city. 

In location, this House has mavy advai.tages, being sit- 
uated in the centre, and on one of the most beautiful streets 
jin the city; withina few moments’ walk of the Eastern 
and Western Railroad Depots and the landing of the Steam- 
boats ; about midway between the Capitol, Pablie Offices, 
;apd the Banks, Post-Office, and the husiness parts of the 
city, renders it very convenient for ihe man of business, as 
| well as gentlemen of leisure 

The subscriber places much reliance ov the countenance 
and support of the AcricuLturists throughout the Union, 
, who may visit the city, and pledges himself to spare no ex 


| with their company. 


Three Hills Farm will be carried on as usual, under my 


own superintendence, by a careful manager, and the breed- | 


ing and rearing improved stock will be continued as hereto- 
fore. C. N. BEMENT. 
Albany, June, 1844, 
VALUABLE FARM IN WATERTOWN. 
| For Sale, a large and valuable Farm. adjoining the Spring 
Estate, in Watertown, containing about 75 acres of tillage 
| Land, with a pretty Cottage, of brick, containing nine 
rooms ; also,a large Barn, and other out-houses for stow- 
ing hay, grain, &c. This Farm is delightfully situated on 
ithe old County Road, and commands one of the finest pros- 
pects in the neighborhood of Boston ; well supplied with 
| Apple, Pear and Peach ‘Trees, and is a most excellent Hay 
| Farm. From its uncommon fine situation, its great capa- 
| bilities of improvement, its vicinity to Boston, being within 
15 minutes’ walk of two Rail Road Depots, and its very 
healthful location, renders it eminently calculated for a gen- 
| tleman’s residence. Should the whole estate be too large, a 
| portion of the land would he sold, with the House and Barn, 
| to suit the purchaser; or if the whole Farm were bought, 
| the greater part of the purchase money might remain on 
| mortgage for aterm of years. Possession given soon if de- 
) sired. For further information, apply to C. EDDY, Esq. 22 
| State street, over Globe Bank, or at 96 Pinckney street, cor- 
| ner West Cedar street, Boston. July 2. 


SCYTHIES, &C, "i 

SCY THES, RIFLES, and SNAITHS, of the most ap- 
proved kinds, for sale low, at the New England Agricultu- 
|ral Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 and 52 North Market 
| Street. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





REVOLVING HORSE RAKE. 
The Revolving Rake, which has been in general use in 
| most parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, is found to 
( be one of the most useful and labor saving machines now in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘use. One man and horse, with a boy to lead, will rake on 


!an average from 25 to 30 acres per day, with ease, and do| 


l the work well. They are coming into. very general use in 
lall parts of the country, and will, no doubt, in a few years, 
' supersede the use of the common hand rake. There is a 
| great advantage in this rake over all others, as the person 
using it does not have to stop the horse to unload the rake. 
| Forsale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
June 4. 


and Seed Store. 








For sale ot the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 
June 4. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO,, 
NEW ENGLAND 
Agricultural Warehouse 
AND 
~ SCED STORE. 
51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. having received a full and gen 





ertions to render their stay agreeable, should they favor him | era} assortment of FIELD. GRASS, GARDEN and FLOW 
| ER SEEDS, worthy of cultivation, confidently recommend 


them as being pure and of the first qualities, unmixed with 
other varieties; they have no hesitation in saying that their 


| col:ection of Seeds is the best, and of the greatest variety 


ever ofiered for sale at any establishment in the U. Stateg. 

AGRICULTURAL BOOKS of all kinds, constantly on 
hand. 

AGRICULTURAL AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS 
of all kinds, among which are the following, viz :—1000 
Howard’s Patent Cast Iron Ploughs, 200 Common do. do, 
200 Cultivators, 100 Greene's Straw Cutters, 50 Willis’ do. 
do. 100 Common do. do, 100 Willis’ Patent Corn Shellers, 
50 Common do. do, 200 Willis’ Seed Sowers, 60 do, Vege- 
table Cutters, 50 Common do. do., 200 Hand Corn Mills, 
200 Grain Cradles, 100 Ox Yokes, 1500 Doz. Scythe Stones, 
3000 do. Austin’s Rifles, 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels, 180 
do. Common do. 100 do. Spades, 500 do. Grass Scythes, 300 
do. Patent Snaiths, 200 do. Common do., 500 do. Hay Rakes, 
200 do. Garden do., 200 do. Manure Forks, 3:0 do. Hay do. 
500 Pair Trace Chains, 100 do, Truck do. 100 do. Draft do, 
500 do. ‘Tie up do, 50 doz. Halter co, 1000 yards Fence do, 
25 Grind Stones on Rollers. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO.,, 
N.E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 : 
and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 








LACTOMETERS 
A simple instrument for testing the quality of milk. For 


JOS. BRECK & CO. 


sale at the N. EF. Farmer Office. 


GARDENER’S KNIVES, 

And other implements for garden purposes, in great va- 

riety and of superior quality. For sale at the N. E. Agri- 
cultural Warehouse, No 51 and 52, N. Market Street, hy 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 


A few cases of superior Horticultural Tools, for gentle- 
men or ladies’ use. Forsaleby JOS. BRECK & CO. 
51 and 52 North Market Street. 


GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 











Grindstones of different sizes, bung on friction rollers ana 
moved with a foot treader, are found tobe agreat improve- 
| ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
| in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever 
| used, give universal satisfaction. The rollers can be attach- 
jed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 
BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 





| HOES. 
| The best kind in the Market. For sale by 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
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Mik SCH th WAOUS. 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE RECOVERY OF | 


DROWNED PERSONS. 

[The following directions were reported to the 
American Shipwreck Society, by Valentine Mott, 
M. D., the celebrated Surgeon, and printed by or- 
der of the Society :] 

The instant a body is removed from the water, 
the lungs ought to be inflated. Nothing can com- 
pensate for the neglect of this. 

Pressing forcibly upon the chest, downward and 
backward, will cause more or less air to rush into 
the lurgs. 

This is to be continued so as to imitate natural 


| Singular Adverlisement—A German who had 


: : . ; | 
- |lost his horse, published the following notice :— | 
“ Rund avay, or shtolen, or vas sdrayed, mine large | 


plack horse, about 18 hands hie. He has four 
| plack legs, two pehind and two pefore ;_ he is plack 


,all over his pody, put he has got some vit spots | 


pon his pack vere the skin vas rub off, but I greesed 
em, and de vite spots is all plack again. 
| 

‘ . 

; and feet goes on vun after anoder. He has two 
ears on his head, both alike, but von is placker dan 
| toder and a simall pit longer. He has 
/ head; and ven you go toder side, he vont see you. 


, Ven he eats good deal, he has pig pelly. He has 


He trods | 
and kanters and sometimes he valks; all his legs | 


two eyes, | 
von is put out, and toder is pon de side of his. § 


breathing, until a pair of common bellows can be | long dail, that bangs pehind; put If cut it short) 
procured. toder day, and now it is not so long vat it vas. He | 
As soon as these are had, the nozzle is to be in-| is shoed all round, put his pehind shoes comed off | 

, 


troduced upon the tongue, and a pocket handker- | and now he has got on shoes only pefore. He 


| 












1 
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SAYLE’S GARDEN ENGINES. 
A splen if artiele, will throw a constant stream of water 
to the distance of 50 to 6O feet, with great force, and in case 


of fire would be a substitute fora fire engine. ‘The most 





‘ * . | . . | . 7 
chief thrown around it, in order move effectually | holds up his head and looks gaily ; and ven he has | periect article for the purpose ever intro luced. 





to close the mouth, and thereby to prevent the es- 
cape of air. 

Before the bellows are used, an assistant should 
press firmly upon the most projecting part of the 
front of the neck, (called Adam’s apple,) by which 
the passage leading into the stomach will be closed, 

The action of the bellows is now to be used, 
and the lungs distended as suddenly as possible. 
To aid in the removal of this air from the lungs, 
an assistant should press suddenly, as before di- 
rected, upon the chest. 

In this way an attempt to imitate natural respira- 
tion can best be made. 

To aid in the great object of resuscitating life, 
any kind of ardent spirit may be thrown upon the 
surface of a bowl or pail of hot water, placed be- 
low the bellows; or as a last resort, spirits may be 
set on fire. 

In this way, spirituous vapor will readily be in- 
troduced into the lungs, This will greatly aid us 
in rousing the action of the heart. 

If the primary atid all important principle be to 
inflate the lungs, and thereby unload the right side 
of the heart, we must continue the artificial respi- 
ration for some time—certainly from half an hour 
to an hour. 

While this is being done, the warmth of the 
hody is to be cherished, and increased, if possible, 
by warm blankets, bottles of hot water, hot bricks, 
a hot bath, &c. 

During the time the inflation of the lungs is go- 
ing on, the head may as well have a little elevation. 

Until natural respiration begins to be established, 
we would not advise frictions at the extremities or 
any part of the body. If they have any effect, it 


_must be a bad one, as the venous blood may be 


urged on more or less to the heart, and keep up 
and increase the over-distension of the cavities of 
the right side. 

Soon after natural breathing has begun, frictions 
may be proper to promote the flow of venous 
blood to the heart, to aid in continuing its action, 
Frictions may now, also, augment the anima! heat. 

At this stage, warm toddy of any kind, warm 
water and sugar, with 15 or 20 drops of the aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia, or Common aqua ammo- 
nia, (hartshorn) may be injected into the stomach, 
by means of the tube and stomach pump. 

To aid in rousing the action of the lungs and 
heart, while the artificial respiration is persevered 
in, shocks of electricity or the galvanic current may 
be made to pass directly through the heart and 
lungs, and directed through the course of the Pneu- 


de world. 


j 
| 


He is not very old; and ven he valks or runs, his | 


head goes first, and his tail stays pehind ; only ven 
he gets mad, and turns round, den his tail come | 
first. Vooever vill pring him pack shall pay five | 
tollars revard, and if he pring pack de tief dat) 
stole him, he shall pay twenty tollars, and ax no | 
questions.” 





“ Lo there ”—The Midnight Cry, a devoted ad- 
vocate of Millerism, published in New York, con- 
tains a very candid acknowledgement that their 
published time for the destruction of our little 
plantation here, has already passed, Its editor, 
however, expresses the opinion that “the end” can 
only be deferred so long as their published time dif- 
fers from God’s time. We have no doubt but this 
last opinion is true, and is the most sage conclusion 
that ever a Millerite came to. At present, .4dam’s 
farm presents about as good a prospect for a tole- 
rable crop of potatoes this season, as ever. If the 
END does not come by next fall, it will probably be 
delayed from that time till it does come.—Maine 


Far. 





A Pointed Blow.—An invalid sent for a physi- 
cian, the late Dr. Wheelman, and after detaining 
him for some time with a description of his ail- 
ments, said, ‘‘ I have been humbugged long enough 
with good-for-nothing pills and worthless syrups ; 
they do n’t touch the real difficulty. I wish you 
to strike ot the true cause of my complaint, if it is 
in your power to reach it.” “It shall be done,” 
said the doctor, at the same time lifting his cane 
and demolishing a decanter of gin that stood upon 
the sideboard. 





The Largest Flower.—In 1818, Dr. Arnold dis- 
covered, io the island of Sumatra, a flower which 
he named the Rafflesia Arnoldii. The human 
mind has never conceived such a flower: the cir- 
cumferenee of it, fully expanded, was nine feet ; 
its nectarium calculated to hold nine pints; the 
pistils as large as cows’ horns, and the entire 
weight of the blossom computed to be fifteen 
pounds.—Penny Magazine. 





If rich, it is easy to conceal our wealth, but if 
poor, it is not quite so easy to conceal our pover- 
ty. 








mio-gastric and Phrenic nerves in the neck. 


peen frightened he jumps about like every ting in | 
He vill ride mit a saddle or a shaise, | 
or a kart; or he vill go py himself vidout nopody | 


on his pack, put a pag, and a poy on de top of it. | ——-~—— 


For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 and 52, North Morket Street. 
JOS. BRECK & CO. 
Boston, June 4. 








HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. 


Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 


| form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 


has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the 
ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
mould hoard has beea very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the fate tria! 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 


“Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say 10 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, butif your land is heavy, hard orrochy, 
BEGIN with Mr. Howanp’s.”’ ‘ 


Atthe above me=tioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. Nv other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 1{2 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches. to 
the same power of team! Al) acknowledge that Howard's 
— are inuch the strongest and most substantially 
made. 


There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Ploagh, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise secines 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. ’ 


The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to 815. A Plough 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
3.0 60, and with cutter $i, with wheel and cutter, $2 50 
extra. 


The alove Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
A WEEKLY PAPER, 
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